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THE FATE OF HENRY. 
(Concluded from page 122.) 


THE Surgeon having arrived, 
srobed the wounds of the bleeding 
Henry ;—the pain of the operation re- 
ling him to life, he beheld the lovely 
ause of his miseries. After applying 
erequisite applications to the wounds, 
e surgeon gave it as his epinion that 
ey would prove fatal. ‘* He may lin- 
ver a few days more,” said he, “ but it 
is very doubtful,”——A delaide and Cler- 
ile watched by the dying Rosmere 
til morning, when, after a night 
spent in sleepless agony, he sunk into 
a deep slumber, and they retired, Ade- 
laide to rest, and Clerville to attend 
his duty. 

It was not till near sunset that Henry 
awoke. He was calm and rational, the 
pain had subsided, but his increasing 
weakness informed him that the hour 
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appearance, and his pallid, though still 
beautiful and expressive features. The 
window at the foot of the bed looked 
j to the west, and the warm rays of the 
declining sun shed a refulgent splen- 
dour on the groupe. His eyes were 
rivetted on her face. “ Adelaide,” said. . 
he, “at length my earthly pilgrimage 
will soon be over. The shades of death 
are gathering fast around me, but ere 
I die, let me disclose a secret that has 
long preyed on my peace. Know Ade-~- 
laide, I love, and the object of my pas- 
sion is—yourself.” Adelaide started. 
“Oh! Adelaide, do not hate me for 
the confession—do not thus avert your 
eyes, oh! say, before I die, that you 
do not detest me !”” “ Detest you, Hen- 
ry,” tremulously replied she, “that I 
do not, let these tears witness.” “ Kind, 
pitying angel, I have not deserved this 
goodness.—But to behold, without lov- 
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of dissolution was nigh. He cast his 
° T 
eyes around ; all was silent. No one, 


ing you, was impossible. I endeavours 
ed to forget you, but my efforts, were 


was in the room but Adelaide, she was in vain.—I resolved never to embitter 


seated pensively at the window. 


He | your peace by a disclosure of my un- 


gazed at her for some moments with- , happy love, and I fled from the place 


flew to his side, and enquired if he 
wanted any thing. “ Will you conde- | 
scend to support me for a moment, 
Adelaide ?”?—-She passed her arm) 
around him, and raised his head from | 
the pillow. The scene was interesting. | 
The glowing cheeks and golden oer 
lets of the blooming Adelaide, as she | 
bent over thé dying Henry, were strik- | 


out speaking, then faintly articulated, | that contained you, but I could not fl 


“ Adelaide.” She started at the sound, 


from my own heart, I thought I should 
never behold you again, but thus 
brought into your presence, I cannot 
refrain from owning my griefs and im- 
ploring. your compassion. You will 
not withhold your forgiveness from 


| your dying friend?—Oh! Adelaide, 


say that you forgive me, and that yoy 
will not regard my memory with ha- 
tred.” “Oh! no,” exglaimed the agi- 





ingly contrasted with the languor of his | 


a 
tated fair, “ 1 pity odliuedy Henry, 






























































































* like balm.—Adelaide, the heart that 
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I cannot forgive you, for an involuntary | 
fault needs not forgiveness.” ‘ Blest | 
words, and those warm tears, they fall 


beat only tor you, will soon cease to 
throb forever. Oh! ere I expire, let 
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THE VAIN WOMAN. ar 

Her thoughts are so much employeiilmistl 
on her own dear person, that when With 
others, she neither sees nor hears any me 3) 
thing that passes, She takes °syifl™ no 
pains in her conversation, to bring igfcerC 
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me once feel those lips prest to mine ; 
fear not these cold lips, already chilled 


herself upon all occasions, that the a.Mmgd n¢ 
tifice 1s readily seen through. It jcfmmellb 









by the icy hand of death. Oh! refuse 


not the last request I can ever make.” | 


"The weeping Adelaide raised him in 


her arms, she bent her head and join- } to observe her throwing her eyes abou 


ed her lips to his. A momentary lustre 
fired his eye. He gave her a last look, 
his head sunk on her bosom and he 
breathed his expiring sigh on the heart 
ol her he adored. 

Henry is now at rest, 
are hushed in the calm slumbers of the 
grave. Pity drops a tear to his memo- 
ry, and Valour laments the loss of her 
favourite son. Rosa. 
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FALSE SENSIBILITY. 


Softness of Manners, must not be 
mistaken for True Sensibility. Sensi- 
bility, indeed, tends to produce gentle- 
ness in behaviour; and when such be- 
haviour flows from native affection, it 
is valuable and amiable. But the ex- 
terior manner alone, maybe learnt in 
the school oi the world; and often, too 
often is found to cover much unfeeling 
hardness of heart. Professions of Sen- 


sibility on every trifling occasion, join- | 


ed with the appearance of excessive 
softness, and a profusion of sentimental 
language, afford always much ground 


for distrust. They create the suspicion | 


of a studied character. Frequently 
under a negligent and seemingly rough 
manner, there lies a tender and feeling 
heart. Manliness and sensibility are so 


far from being incompatible, that the | 


truly brave are for the most part, ge- 
nerous and humane ; while the soft and 
effeminate are hardly capable of any 
vigarous exertion of affection. 
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Idleness travels very leisurely, and 


Poverty ‘soon overtakgs her, 


! privateer, and is greatly out of counte. 


- } 
His sorrows 


| highly laughable, to see her angling forfim ma 
praise, and rise so dissatisfied with theflments 
tll-bred company, if they will not dite Mur. 
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to catch admirers. She cruiizes like , 






nance, if she returns without a prize, 
| She is so eager to draw respect, that 
| she always misses it: yet thinks it 9 
much her due, that when she fails, she 
grows sulky, not considering that the 
| opinions of others cannot be taken by 
storm. If the world, instead of admir. 
Ing her imaginary excellencies, takes 
the liberty to ridicule them, she appeals 
'to herself, gives sentence in her ow 
favour, and proclaims it wherever she 
goes. She construes a compliment in- 
‘to a demonstration; thinks herself di- 
| vine, because she is told so in gallantry; 
‘and believes it sooner than she would 
her looking-glass. 

| 
| 
| 
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MODERN MANNKRS, 
Behaviour at a Boarding-house. 


If you be in a boarding-house, it 
|shews excellent good breeding by 
| stamping up and down stairs ; the more 
It is 
shameful for any person to remain 
quiet, amusing himself with reading, 
| and such trifling nonsense, when you 








| people you disturb, the better. 
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| know yourself to be a man of such FP 
} wonderful business and activity. If 
you reside in an upper story, entertain, 
now and then, those beneath with a fa- 
vourite hornpipe, jumping over chairs, 
&c. Ifa philosopher be studying be- 
low, and you be fond of fencing, let 
your master give you instructions in 
the art, at least three or four times a 
day. An occasional country dance 
among your friends, over the head of 
an old maid in a high fever, may be 
) practiced with great success. When 
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Ploy ste, and sing songs with a bad 
-N WithilmEice, about the house every hour in 
TS any day and in the night; also, when you 

Suche not inclined to repose, the manual 
‘ing jgllicercise, With a good heavy musquet ; 
he anfligd now and then asharp tattoo, on a 

It jMM@-}] braced drum, will serve very well 
Ng fori} make up a variety in your amuse- 
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* 
gre in want of a little amusement, 








ents, for the benefit of your neigh- 
bur. If you keep a dog, don’t submit 
let the poor animal be locked up, but 
t him have the full. range of the 
ousee The more dirt he makes the 
etter. But above all don’t forget a few 


utee If you be just beginning to play, 
e more your genius and perseverance 
ill be admired. 
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LAUGHABLE SKETCH OF THE LAW. 


AND LIFERARY MISCELLANY. 


ines on a cracked violin, or broken | 


127 


money, or having money’ for words s 
adcording to that ancient Norman mot- 
to, “ Sicurat lex,” we live to perplex.— 
Fourthly, the sinequanon, or, without 
something, what would any thing be 
good for: Without a large fee, what 
would be the out /ines of the law ? 


——— eo 
GLEANINGS. 


** What a hard thing it is,” says a French 
author ‘*that we may not say to a tiresome 
man in conversation, ‘ you fatigue me!’ Were 
that but permitted, an end would be soon put 
|to great and impertinent talkers. Dorat used 
to say to any man who forewarned him, that he 
| would tell him a story ; ‘* Upon my honour, sir, 
| but you shall not,” and ran out of the room. 

It is a sure sign of a bad heart, when youth 
|are suspicious ; for, not having had opportuni- 
ties of gaining experience, they naturally draw 
| their conclusions from se/f, and judge of others 
according to what they find in themselves. 

‘* Occupation,” says Voltare, ** delivers ug 
from three great evils, ennui, want, and vice. 

‘* Life, to be worthy ofa rational being, must 
be always in progression. We must always pur- 














Law! law! law! is like a fine wo- 


any terrible cases in it.—lLaw is like 
ire and water ; very good servants, but 
rery bad when they get the upper hand 


aan, very well to follow :—It is also 


follows us. And again itis like bad wea- 
her, most people choose to keep out of 
it—In law there are four parts: the 
quidlibate ; the quodlibate ; the quid 
pro quo; and the sinequanon. Im- 





primis, the quidlibate, or who began) 


first? Because in all actions of assault, 
the law is clear, that prodis jokis, 1s ab- 
solutis maris, sine jokis: which being 
elegantly and classically rendered into 
English is, that whatsoever he be that 
gave the first stroke, it was absolutely 
ill and without a joke. Secondly, the 
quodlibate, or the damages ; but that, the 
law has nothing to do with; only to state 
them ; for whatever damages ensue, they 
are all in client’s perquisites, according 
to the ancient Norman motto; if he is 


cast, or castandrum, he is “ semper 


idem ruinandum.”—Thirdly, quid-pro- 


quo, feeing counsel; giving words for 


man’s temper; @ very difficult study.— 
aw is like a book of surgery ; a great. 


fus:—it is like a homely genteel wo- | 


like a scolding wife, very bad when it} 


pose to do more and better than in time past.— 
The mind is enlarged and elevated by. mere 
purposes, though they end as they begin, by 
airy contemplation. Wecompare and judge, 
though we do not practise.” Fuhnson. 

Those who plead /ove, as an excuse for a 
breach of friendship, have false notions of both ; 
and the false friend, can never make a generous 
lover. 

Some men mean so very well to themselves, 
that they forget to mean well to any person 
else. 
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A tattling fellow told a person, of whom he 
had a little knowledge, a secret of the utmost 
importance to himself; begging for God’s sake 
the other would not divulge it. ‘* Never fear,’ 
said the person, ‘* I shall be at least as discreet 
as yourself.” 

eee 


A letter received some time since from Ire- 
land, inentions, that a coast officer, after going 
his round, entered on bis journal, that he had 
not seen any thing but one ship—out of sight ! 


——se ee 


An alderman of Paris was lamenting, in the 
presence of an officer, the severe lot of milita- 
ry men. It must be confessed, said he, that 
you gentlemen of the sword lead a life of hard- 
ships. Your pardon sir, replied the officer 
very seriously, we rise very early to be sure, 
| and spend the first three or four hours in fight. 
ing, but then, you must know that we have all 
the rest of the day to amuse ourselves. 

—-—3 + ape 

Men are too apt to promise according to their 

hopes, and perform according to their fears. 
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THE MADAGASCAR MOTHER. 


Why, shrink’st thou weak gir!? why this ¢ 
ard despair ? 
Thy tears and thy struggles are vain . 
Oppose me no more; of my curses beware! of 
Thy terrors and grief I disdain. , 
The mother was dragging her daughter ay, 
Seenes of mirth and joy farewel ! To the white man, alas ! to be sold; ’ 
Sadly let the Muse complain : ** Ospare me,” she cried, “sure thou woul), 
Let her seek to move the tear, not betray | | 
Sympathetic and sincere ; _ The child of thy bosom for gold? 
Render not her efforts vain. The pledge of thy love, I first taught thee t 
Ye who tender passions know, know 
Listen to this tale of woe ; A mother’s affection and fears. 
Ye whose breasts with pity burn, What crime has deserv’d thou should’st only 
Drop a tear on Damon’s urn. bestow 
And you, ye fair, example take Dishonour, and bondage, and tears ? 
‘From this affecting story ; I tenderly soothe every sorrow and care ; 
Nor still persist the hearts to break To ease thee, unwearied I coil ; 
Of lovers who adore ye. The fish of the stream by my wiles I ensnare; 
Who to your charms shall make pretence, The meads of their flowers despoil. 
And with addresses teaze you, From the bleak wintry blast I have shelter 
If Virtue, Beauty, Wit and Sense, thy head ; 
In vain combine to please you ? Oft bore thee with zeal to the shade ; 
ket Damon’s fate your pity share ; Thy slumbers have watch’d on the soft leaf 
Long sought he Chloe’s heart to gain ; bed ; 
But Chloe, cruel, cruel fair, The mosqueto oft chas’d from the glade. 
Return’d his passion with disdain. Who'll cherish thy age, when from thee [an 
Low at her feet he sues for grace, torn ? 
Sighs more than words his flame discover; Gold ne’er buys affection like mine ! 
Whilst trickling down his beauteous face, | Thou’lt bow to the earth, while despairing! 
The big round drops confess the lover ! mourn, 
TM vain his tears, in vain his sighs, Not my sorrow or hardships, but thine. 
For Chioe, frowning, bids him leave her. Then sell me not; save me from anguish ant 
“ Yes, Pil obey her,” Damon cries, shame ! 
** And rather die than grieve her.” No child thou hast, mother, but me! 
He draws his sword in wild despair ; Oh ! do not too rashly abjure the dear claim; 
(Poor Chloe trembled, wept and blubber’d) My bosom most trembles for thee.” 
Three times he flourished it in air, In vain she implor’d—wretched maid ! she wa 
Then plung’d it in the scabbard ! ! sold ; 
’ To the ship, chain’d and frantic convey’d; 
Her parent and country ne’er more to behold, 
CUPID. By a merciless mother betray’d. 


By the side of the stream that strays through 
the grove, 

1 met, in a ramble, the blithe god of love: ; 

His bow o’ef his shoulder was carelessly ty’d, || Oft have I wish’d round Anna’s brow, 

His quiver in negligence clanck’d at his side; The laurel wreath to twine, 

A handful of arrows he held to my view, Bur never could discover how 

Each wing’d with a feather of different hue. To make that honor mine. 

“* This, fledg’d from the eagle,” he smiling be- || That brow so fair, the muses crown, 
gun, With their celestial bays ; 

*«T aim at the heart that no dangers will shun ; || What hopes to add to the renown 

And this, from the peacock, all gaudy array’d, | Which their applause conveys ? 

The breast of the fopling is sure to invade. All then to which I can aspire, 

When I aim at the prattler, who talks void of To which my hopes may tend, 
wit, Must be to her enchanting lyre, 

My shaft in the plume ofa parrot will hit: A ribbon wreath t’ append. 

And when I’ve a mind that the jealous should || That tyre so sweei—immortal pow’rs, 
smart, Do you from harm defend, 

I pierce with an owl-feather’d arrow his heart. 4 And long on Anna’s happy hours 

Fer the youth, in whom truth and fondness re- Bid your best gifts attend. 
side, 4 em 

From the breast of a dove my dart is supplied :” ‘ ee te 

This I value the most :—’twas this that I found, We regret, that the attention which it is ne- 

From you, QO my Delia, that gave mme the | cessary to pay to variety, renders it impossible 
wound. ‘to comply with the request of Americanus. 


THE SUICIDE. 
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TO ANNA—with a ribbon for her lyre. 

















